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Can a Man Serve Two Masters? 


Our heads have been stuck in the 
eround long enough now. If we don’t 
pull them out and look around, we're 
going to get whacked so hard it will 
lake us twenty years to recover. 

We are stubbornly refusing to see 
a line of conduct by planning consult- 
ants that is making plan commis- 
sioners. councilmen, city managers 
hopping mad. -These persons (who 
are mighty important in getting plan- 
ning done) are beginning to ask if 
planning is not really a sort of confi- 
dence game with the citizens as fall 
fuys. 


Iv Is ALL BECAUSE of a habit that 
a number of consultants have fallen 
into. They work for the city and at 
the same time take jobs from private 
developers who want to get something 
out of the city—a zoning amendment, 
a relaxation of subdivision controls, 
an extension of sewer and water lines. 

The other day a planning consullt- 
ant presented to a small city his pre- 
liminary draft of a comprehensive 
plan. In it he showed a_recom- 
mended change of an undeveloped 
piece of land from single family resi- 
dence to a shopping center. 

The particular change had been 
previously turned down by the city 
council and was, the council hoped, 
dead. It had been the subject of 
practically unanimous opposition by 
the citizens. Finally, neither the de- 
veloper in earlier hearings nor the 
consultant in the preliminary draft 
produced one jot of economic analysis 
to justify the suggested change. 

But suddenly it had reappeared in 
this plan, a document that, of course, 
contained the customary platitudes 


about planning a city in accord with 
the desires of the citizens. The coun- 
cilman who brought the plan to us was 
close to apoplexy when he asked us, 
“Do you planners call this ethical?” 


PLANNING CONSULTANTS have been 
known to show up as expert witnesses 
trying to break zoning ordinances 
and master plans that they themselves 
had prepared. Any number of them 
will act as a city’s consultant to review 
subdivision plats that, again, they 
themselves have prepared for the de- 
velopers. 

One small suburban city had made 
up its mind that it wanted no industry 

-a decision that it could afford to 
make. A planning consultant served 
the town on a retainer and was so 
employed when the no-industry deci- 
sion was made. A few months later, 
while still on retainer, the consultant 
appeared before the city council rep- 
resenting an owner who wanted to 
change the zoning of his property to 
permit industry. 

The consultant no longer works for 
that particular city. 

They always ask—the managers, the 
councilmen, the commissioners, the 
citizens—“How can they do this? Is 
this ethical for planners?” 

When it comes to an action being 
ethical or unethical, you have a situa- 
tion that a lot of people don’t under- 
stand. In the first place the dictionary 
gives two definitions to “ethical”: 
(1) relating to moral actions; and 
(2) conforming to professional stand- 
ards of conduct. 

These are not the same. For ex- 
ample, most professions have strict 
prohibitions against advertising. Yet 
in the United States we believe that 
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there is nothing immoral, per se, 
about advertising. 

In short, although ethical codes 
were originally founded on moral 
values and are generally intended to 
prevent immoral practices, the origi- 
nators have had to make arbitrary 
rules. They have had to rule out some 
practices that are not necessarily im- 
moral but could quickly become so. 

It is possible to state conditions 
under which a planning consultant 
can serve two masters without betray- 
ing either. I am quite sure that after 
this article appears these conditions 
will be brought to my attention re- 
peatedly. Nevertheless, it is far too 
easy to slip over. It is also possible 
for a six-year old to play with a 
loaded revolver without hurting him- 
self or anyone else—but it is a lot 
easier if he never gets his hands on 
it in the first place. 

More important than removing 
temptation, is to remove the appear- 
ance of double dealing. The public 
will not be aware of, nor interested 
in becoming aware of, the subtle dif- 
ference between the times when the 
consultant is being a good guy and 
those when he is being a bad guy. The 
appearances are always against him, 
and the possible gains to planning 
are insignificant compared with the 
certainty of the harm done. 

If ethical codes are conventional- 
ized rules of moral professional con- 
duct, who is responsible for devising 
and enforcing them—since they are 
not part of a “natural” moral law? 





ETHICAL CODES are generally the 
responsibility of the appropriate pro- 
fessional association. For planners 
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Editorial—continued 


in the United States this would be the 
American Institute of Planners. AIP 
does have a code of professional con- 
duct. but it is completely silent on this 
dual service. Oh, someone could 
probably bring charges against erring 
consultants and after long and expen- 
sive hearings and much red tape, in 
a few cases you might be able to con- 
vince the AIP Board of Governors 
that the consultant was in error and 
should be reprimanded. He had not 
made “the promotion of the public 
welfare” the “paramount considera- 
tion in his work, even in cases when 
it might be in conflict with the ap- 
parent interest of smaller groups or 
of individuals” to quote the AIP 
code. 

[ fear this is not enough. In the 
first place. the AIP procedure is slow, 
costly. and unsure. In the second 
place, there are a number of planning 
consultants and a number of other 
persons—architects, engineers, land- 
scape architects. management consul- 
tants—who are in this planning game 
with all four feet. who are in no way 
beholden to on responsive to the 
American Institute of Planners. In 
most professions the penalty for cross 
misconduct is loss of license. loss of 
legal right to practice the profession. 
Since there is no licensing or reeistra- 
tion of planners. this sanction is also 
not available. 

Therefore, the ethical precept that 
will eliminate dual service must come 
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Conference Registration Time Is Here 


ApvaNce REGISTRATION can make 
things easy and convenient at the con- 
ference —for both you and ASPO. 
You can use the time saved for re- 
newing friendships or beachcombing; 
ASPO can use the staff saved for jobs 
other than typing registration cards 
and badges. Advance payment helps 
even more. You can pay in advance 
by check or purchase order. get a 
receipt. and avoid the registration 
cashiers: ASPO can avoid some of 
the problems of handling 
amounts of cash. 


large 


Hore. Reservations should be 
made promptly, to ensure getting the 
type of accommodation you prefer. 


PLANNING ScHOOL ALUMNI may 
plan meetings on Tuesday evening, 
May 24, and request ASPO to reserve 
a room, but: at the past two confer- 
ences. two or three groups have 
changed their plans and cancelled the 
room reserved for them with only a 
few hours notice. This put ASPO in 
a very difficult position with the hotel, 
because we have reserved several spe- 
cial. small rooms that the hotel might 
have rented for other purposes. 


{SPO will reserve a room, pro- 
viding: 





from the other side—from the city or 
county government that hires the con- 
sultant in the first place. Why should 
it not be part of the contract signed 
with the planning consultant? 


How apout having him post a bond 
for the full amount of the contract. 
to be forfeited in case the consultant 
or anv member of his firm: (1) works 
for or represents a private developer 
seeking approval from the city for a 
subdivision or any kind of develop- 
ment: (2) works for or 
anvone who seeks a zoning variance 
or amendment from the city: (3) ap- 
pears as an expert witness in a case 
against the city. 

You would also have to require the 
consultant to terminate all his con- 
tracts with developers working in the 
signed the con- 


represents 


area at the time he 
tract with the city. 
Phen if the bond on these stipula- 
tions were to run for the life of the 
t plus at least five vears. vou 
d have a most useful canon of 


Not only would 


you remove temptation, but also you 


prot ssional ethics. 


would remove even the appearance of 


serving two masters. (DOH) 


a) the reservation is a firm com- 
mitment and is made with ASPO by 
April 1; 

b) responsibility is assumed by a 
designated person; and 

c) arrangements for the setup of 
the room (including bar, food, etc.) 
are made by that designated person 
directly with the hotel by April 30. 


ASPO’s ANNUAL MEETING OF 
Memeers will be held Monday after- 
noon, May 23. Members will elect 
officers and directors and will hear 
the report of the executive director on 
ASPO’S activities and its role in 
planning. 


Subdivision Ideas Wanted 

Reports on innovations in subdivi- 
sion design and development of land 
for residential use are solicited from 
ASPO members by the Urban Land 
Institute for use in a joint study by 
the Committee on Land Use and Com- 
munity Facilities of the National 
Association of Home Builders and the 
ULI. 

The study involves a review of land 
planning concepts and innovations 
applicable to the residential use of 
land, and evaluation of selected proj- 
ects in which innovations have been 
developed and are in use. A report 
is to be issued by early fall of 1960. 

ASPO members are asked to send 
statements or reports on ideas and 
new developments in the field to ULI, 
Suite 116, 1200 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Exchange Bibliographies 

The Committee of Planning Librar- 
ians. a volunteer organization that 
originally exchanged bibliographic in- 
formation only among its members, 
is now offering a subscription for a 
series of ten Exchange Bibliographies. 
Price for ten consecutive bibliogra- 
phies is $8. The subscription will 
include an occasional newsletter, Bib- 
liographies Briefly Noted, listing ref- 
erences available from other agencies 
and authors. Individual bibliographies 
are also available for purchase. 

\n announcement of the new sub- 
scription service, titles of currently 
available bibliographies. and an order 
form are enclosed with this NEWSLET- 
rer. For further information write 
to Exchange Bibliographies. Commit- 


tee of Planning Librarians. 6318 
Thornhill Drive. Oakland 11. Cali- 
fornia. 
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Confusion Clarified 

The ASPO NEWSLETTER story on 
the number of jobs created by new 
industrial employees (December 
1959, p. 111) evoked several letters 
pointing out an error in the “multi- 
plier” used. We referred the problem 
to Industrial Development, the maga- 
zine that published the original arti- 
cle. and received the following ex- 
planation: 

“It turns out that our mistake is 
either grammatical or arithmetical. 
depending on how you look at it. 
Since we are talking about the multi- 
plier of 1.74... we should have said 
174 jobs, leaving out the [word] 
‘other’. Alternatively, we could have 
said 74 other. We also made the 
same mistake on the caption to a 
picture where we should have 
said 74 instead of 174. 

“The Du Pont material should [not] 

be taken too seriously . . . The 
list of occupations is obviously not 
comprehensive—for example. where 
are the insurance men, clergymen, 
and undertakers (no interconnection 
implied!) ? 

“This whole business of multipliers 
has been somewhat carelessly tossed 
around. We plead guilty to having a 
hand in it. I don’t remember the issue, 
but some years back, perhaps 1952 
or 1953, the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank had a discussion in its publica- 
tion of the situation in New London. 
In that case the multiplier effect was 
appreciably less than in other cases 
involving more isolated cities. The 
reason—much of the retail trade en- 
gendered by war-expanded industries 
in New London apparently went to 
Hartford, New Haven, Westerly, and 
elsewhere, since many of the new 
workers commuted from places nearer 
to these cities than to New London. 

“The U. S. Chamber [of Commerce] 
study carefully avoided counties in or 
bordering metropolitan areas for this 
very reason. 

“The Wichita Chamber sponsored 
a study of ‘basic employment’ in its 
area and carefully segregated ‘service’ 
and ‘basic? employment before calcu- 
lating its multiplier. Their study—I 
think it was summarized in the Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank’s quar- 
terly somewhere in 1951 or 1952— 
points out some of the variables that 
are involved in determining what ef- 
fect a new plant or expansion will 
have on other employment.” 

Frank H. Stedman, Jr., Technical 
Director, Conway Publications. Ine. 
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Nominating Committee 


Arnett Leslie. ASPO board member, 
will serve as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee for the election of 
ASPO officers and directors for 1960- 
1961 at the National Planning Con- 
ference in Bal Harbour, Florida in 
May. Mr. Leslie is president of the 
Minneapolis City Planning Commis- 
sion. 

The committee will nominate a 
president, vice-president, and three 
directors. ASPO members may sug- 
gest nominees to the chairman or any 
member of the committee. 

Other members of the committee 
appointed by ASPO President Harold 
S. Shefelman are Leo J. Carling. Jr.. 
president of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Official Planning Boards and 
chairman of the Planning Board of 
Eatontown, New Jersey; Irving Hand, 
director of plans and research, ad- 
vance planning division, Nashville 
City Planning Commission: Francis 
A. Pitkin, executive director. Pennsyl- 
vania State Planning Board. Harris- 
burg: H. S. Coblentz, director of 
planning. Albuquerque City Planning 
Commission; Robert L. Huff. director 
of planning, City Planning Commis- 
sion. South Bend, Indiana. 

Board directors whose terms expire 
in 1960 are Kline Roberts. Columbus, 
Ohio: Elmer Krieger. Milwaukee; 
and George F. Emery. Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 


M.I.T. Summer Session 
The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has announced its twenty- 
second annual two-week summer pro- 
gram in city and regional planning. 
The program will begin July 18. and 
include a review of the principles of 
planning and the administration of 
planning programs. A special subject 
to be discussed is the potential contri- 
bution of modern computer devices 
and techniques in the analysis of 
problems in such fields as population, 


Commission Anniversary 


More than 500 civic leaders, busi- 
nessmen, and public officials of the 
Chicago area in December attended 
an assembly in observance of the 
50th anniversary of the Chicago Plan 
Commission. It was established in 
1909 to carry out the original plan 
for Chicago prepared by Daniel H. 
Burnham and Edward H. Bennett. 
Charles H. Wacker was the first chair- 
man of the commission. The Chicago 
Plan Commission is among the four 
oldest in the country; the others are 
Hartford, Connecticut; Milwaukee; 
Spokane. 


Can You Find It? 


Since information is no good unless 
you can find it, some cities and coun- 
ties now are indexing their zoning 
ordinances. But considering the state 
of zoning today, not enough of them 
are doing it. If you multiply the 
number of zoning ordinances without 
an index by the number of people 
who use them, the answer will be a 
conservative estimate of how badly 
indexes are needed. 

The practical value of a zoning or- 
dinance index, what it should contain, 
who should prepare it, and how to go 
about preparing it, are all discussed 
in Indexing Zoning Ordinances, 
PLANNING ApvisorY Service Infor- 
mation Report No. 127. This report 
is one of several that deal with sub- 
division and zoning ordinances, and 
how they can be made more compre- 
hensible and easier to use. Informa- 
tion about these reports and others, 
the benefits and costs of the service, 
are available from ASPO 
request. 


upon 





land use, and circulation. 

Tuition is $225. No academic 
credit is offered. 

For further information, apply to 
Roland B. Greeley. asociate professor, 
Department of Regional Planning, 
M.I1.T., Cambridge 39. 
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Question and Comment: House Moving 





Question: 


With the impending clearance of the city’s first redevelopment 


project and increasing freeway construction, house moving has become a critical 
problem. Our city code seems to be cumbersome; house movers complain that 
red tape makes it nearly impossible to operate because of the time it takes to 


secure a@ permit. 
comparable size? 


In MeQuillin’s Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Callaghan & Co., Chicago. 
1949), it is reported that a federal 
court in Edison Light and Power 
Company v. Blomquist (185 Federal 
615) reached the conclusion that a 
building can be moved through the 
public streets only with permission of 
the municipal government, and that 
such moving could actually be pro- 
hibited. 

A city ordinance should designate 
the major streets that may be used. A 
mover does not have the privilege of 
using any street he desires. A city 
official should inspect the route, not- 
ing traffic conditions. overhead utili- 
ties. width of pavement, position of 
street trees, and other conditions that 
would affect the movement. If private 
utilities are located on the way, the 
utility company should be notified. 
If wires must be removed, the con- 
tractor is liable for costs regardless of 
whether the city or a private corpora- 
tion owns the utility structures. 

It is important for the ordinance 
to refer to all codes and ordinances 
that affect the construction and use of 
dwellings. The house, as installed on 
its new lot, should conform in every 
way to requirements imposed on a 
new structure. It should conform to 
the zoning ordinance, the minimum 
housing code and the building code. 
Enforcement of a house moving ordi- 
nance usually is the responsibility of 
the building inspector, and may be 
part of the building code. 


The zoning ordinance should also 
contain reference to buildings that 
have been moved. In_ the Los 
ANGELES COUNTY zoning ordinance 
(1957). for instance, the following 
paragraph applies to “buildings 
moved”: 

“No building or structure shall be 
moved from one lot or premises to 
another unless such building or struc- 
ture shall thereupon be made to 
conform to all the provisions of this 
ordinance relative to buildings or 
structures hereafter erected upon the 
lot or premises to which such build- 
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What is the current practice of house moving in cities of 
Vay we have your comments on our zoning regulations? 


ing or structure shall have been 
moved. and shall be made to conform 
to the general character of the exist- 
ing buildings in the neighborhood or 
better.” 

In the SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, 
zoning ordinance (1956) the only 
provision that concerns moving of 
buildings deals with off-street park- 
ing; presumably, other aspects are 
taken care of in other ordinances: 

“Any building or structure which is 
moved from one lot to another shall 
provide parking in the amount re- 
quired by this ordinance for a new 
building or structure.” 


In the SEATTLE zoning ordinance 
(1957). it is made clear that zoning 
affects every building and use. includ- 
ing buildings that have been moved. 
The enforcement device of a use per- 
mit applies to buildings that have 
been moved, as well as to other 
structures. 

Incidentally. although many zoning 
ordinances do not say that before a 
moved building can be used it must 
he inspected by the city and an occu- 
pancy permit issued, this requirement 
is implicit in most ordinances that 
contain this useful device. 

Unless enough time is given to 
inspecting applications and the prop- 
erty, protection of the public interest 
may not be adequate. Unnecessary 
delays should, of course. be avoided. 
Actually. it is probably the public 
hearing in your procedure that is 
most open to criticism. If the build- 
ing in its new location conforms to all 
pertinent city ordinances and regula- 
tions. there is no reason for approval 
by surrounding property owners. We 
realize that in communities where 
consent of property owners has been 
the custom, the procedure may die 
hard. Nevertheless, a number of per- 
sons believe that “consent provisions” 
as they are commonly called—are 
illegal delegation of legislative power. 





One typical case is Yanow v. Seven 
Oaks Park, New Jersey, 1952, (87 A. 
454). In this the court said: 

“Lt is plain that the excluding effect 


of the ordinance is in its ultimate 
force made to rest not upon the sole 
and independent legislative judgment 
and power of the governing body, but 
upon the action of the property 
owners within the stated distance 
from the property involved in the dis- 
pute ... In short, not the governing 
body. but a percentage of the prop- 
erty owners within the 200 foot range 
constitutes the final and acting au- 
thority. This is palpably an attempted 
delegation of the legislative powe: 
vested in the municipality and not 
transferable to the individual citizen 
or property owner. .. .” 


There does remain the problem of 
the feelings of neighbors who may 
see a house of lower value and qual- 
ity. or of different architectural style, 
being moved into their neighborhood. 
Market value and architecture are still 
important considerations, even though 
a house in every way conforms to 
city codes. Even so, we doubt that 
neighborhood consent is the way to 
handle the problem, because opinions 
will be based on individual tastes, 
prejudices, personalities. Some zoning 
ordinances—for instance. Los Angeles 
County—have a proviso that the 
building shall be in harmony with 
the general character of the neigh- 
borhood. Although this is admittedly 
rather vague. the employment of some 
discretionary wording might well be 
a more reasonable way of taking care 
of the problem. 


As mentioned above, enforcement 
of house-moving regulations usually 
lies with the building inspector. In 
some cities, these duties with respect 
to zoning are delegated to a zoning 
administrator. If your zoning super- 
visor has authority, it might be well 
to have him administer house-moving, 
particularly if such imprecise matters 
as architectural style are to be con- 
sidered. We don't believe that the 
planning commission should — get 
involved in the administration. 

Generally speaking, the more spe- 
cific an ordinance is. the easier it is 
to administer. Most of the matters 
to be considered when a house is 
moved can be handled routinely and 
efficiently. Eliminating the public 
hearing will speed up the process a 
great deal. Incidentally, we believe 
that you will find that practices de- 
pend very little on size of city. 


The foregoing is taken from an 
actual inquiry to ASPO’s PLANNING 
ADVISORY SERVICE. and the answer to 
the inquiry. 
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Industry on Planning 

The following is part of an editorial 
by H. McKinley Conway, editor and 
publisher of Industrial Development, 
that was used in the May 1959 issue 
of the magazine in the editorial 
column, “In Our Opinion.” The 
NEWSLETTER Was given permission to 
reprint it. 


There’s a new industrial develop- 
ment a few blocks down the street 
from us. We know it’s new because 
we saw it go up last year. 

But you'd never guess it. The proj- 
ect was obsolete the day it was fin- 
ished. Entrances and parking areas 
are poorly laid out. The trees have 
been leveled and there’s little or no 
landscaping. There is a conglomera- 
tion of signs of various sizes and 
colors. Worst of all, the buildings 
themselves are eyesores; there’s no 
evidence an architect ever saw the 
plans. 

We haven't been inside the build- 
ings. Functionally, they may be satis- 
factory. But from the community’s 
viewpoint they are a fresh sear, an 
aesthetic tragedy. 

The saddest aspect is that the 
builder probably thinks he has made 
a shrewd investment. He may have 
boasted of getting the most for his 
money by “leaving off the frills.” 
Obviously, he’s a man who has yet 
to learn the facts of life about indus- 
trial planning. 

As we've said so many times, plan- 
ning doesn’t cost money—it usually 
results in substantial savings. Without 
increasing his costs appreciably we'll 
bet the developer in question could 
have increased his property value by 
25 per cent. It doesn’t cost much to 
leave trees, but when they're cut it’s 
practically impossible to replace 
them. Similarly, a good site plan can 
often save dollars in grading and 
paving. 

But most important is the fact that 
a well-planned, aesthetically-pleasing 
development will continue to attract 
blue-chip tenants a decade or so 
hence. When the original leases ex- 
pire, the property will still attract 
desirable tenants. In his own selfish 
interest, the developer cannot afford 
the luxury of inadequate planning. 

Everywhere we go. we see evidence 
of planning ignorance. There are 
fresh mistakes in every major city, 
often within a few miles of expensive 
urban renewal projects. This is one 
of the great challenges to those who 
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are responsible for industrial expan- 
sion programs. 

While it is perfectly true that such 
planning errors are to be found in 
all types of new construction—resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial— 
it is a fact that the industrial builder 
is in the most vulnerable position. 
The average citizen carries a deep- 
seated prejudice regarding the proper 
place for industrial buildings in the 
community. 

Industrial construction is widely 
regarded as a “low” land use—fit 
only for the undesirable sections of 
town. We've pointed out that many 
citizens automatically think of indus- 
trial areas as noisy. dirty, and con- 
gested. Only in recent years have we 
been able to begin to create a new 
concept for the modern industrial 
district. 

We're making substantial progress 
in developing industrial areas that 
have the atmosphere of a_ college 
campus. Many citizens are finding 
that industry can indeed be a good 
neighbor. In some areas, resistance to 
industrial zoning has declined. 

But this good work is quickly for- 
gotten when some uninformed devel- 
oper commits a fresh atrocity. It 
takes ten well-planned projects to un- 
do the damage done by one that is 
unplanned! Every time a new mon- 
strosity is built, this is a loss for all 
citizens. This fact is recognized in 


Exclusive Zoning Upheld 

The Supreme Court of Michigan 
has upheld the exclusion of homes 
from an industrial zone. In Lamb v. 
City of Monroe, summarized in the 
March issue of Zonine Dicest, the 
owner of 76 lots contended that the 
city could not constitutionally pro- 
hibit the building of homes. The court 
disagreed, noting that the lots were 
in a developed industrial area and 
were virtually surrounded by rail- 
roads, paper plants. a chemical plant, 
and a waste canal. 

Early zoning, the court noted, has 
concerned itself with preventing the 
invasion of “lower” uses into “higher” 
zones. The court rejected this classi- 
fication of higher and lower uses. 
“Whether a human habitation, or a 
factory, is a benign use of land, or one 
malignant, will depend in each case 
upon the circumstances.” 

The court added, “The noise, traffic, 
and fumes of an industrial operation 
have the same harmful effect upon 
the homeowner's health and_ safety 
when the home goes to the industry 
as when the industry goes to the 
home.” The proximity of homes and 
industry also would pave the way for 
blight. the court added. 


Planning Articles 

“Linear Planning Throughout the 
World.” George R. Collins. Journal 
of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, October 1959. Society of 
Architectural Historians, Box 94, 
Media, Pennsylvania. 





many planning laws which give local 
planning authorities broad powers to 
regulate development. 

We dislike government regulation 
of industry as much as anyone, yet we 
feel that many planning commissions 
fail to go far enough in controlling 
aesthetic factors in new developments. 
We've discussed this with a number 
of planning executives in industry 
and they agree. Well-managed firms 
want to locate in areas with proper 
restrictions just as intelligent prop- 
erty owners select home sites in sub- 
divisions which are suitably con- 
trolled. 

The problem is primarily one of 
education. We believe local planning 
boards could prevent many atrocities 
by making suitable recommendations 
to those who are building new units. 
Government regulations should fol- 
low only when educational efforts are 
unheeded. 
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A Universal Need 

In this ever-shrinking world, ASPO 
receives many letters from foreigners 
who struggle painfully through the 
tedious language barriers in an effort 
to learn more about planning in the 
United States. They seek publications 

free. on an exchange basis, or as 
one library put it— “Your publica- 
tions. on any kind of subjects. will be 
a great help to us... .” 


The director of libraries of the 
municipality of Buenos Aires wants 
material on municipal government, 
local and regional planning laws. so- 
ciology of the city, economic and 
financial data, and specific reports 
from major U.S. cities. 


The University of Chile. teaching 
planning for the first time. states that 
there is practically no material in 
Spanish. and “any material” would 
be extremely helpful in forming their 
library. 


A group in Spain writes. “We. the 
Spanish graduates who have spent 
several vears in the United States, are 
making a project for diffusing in 
Spain the many aspects of American 
life and culture, which here are not 
known or understood. Send us 
pamphlets and instructive texts from 
your organization. Any informative 
printed matter can be very useful to 
— 


The architectural library of a uni- 
versity in Colombia desires publica- 
lions on planning, housing, architec- 
ture and landscape architecture. 


From Norway comes a request for 
an exchange of publications with the 
national technical university library. 


Like the Dong-A University letter 
reproduced here. many letters are 
forwarded to us from other organiza- 
lions. 


For those interested in cooperating 
with foreign libraries and institutions 
the complete addresses are: Director, 
Biblioteca Esteban Echeverria, Peru 
130, Buenos Aires. ARGENTINA; Di- 
rector, Centro Universitario de Plani- 
ficacion Economica. Universidad de 
Chile, Huerfanos 1117 - Of. 411. San- 
tiago, CutLe: Librarian, Universidad 
del Valle, Facultad de Arquitectura - 


Biblioteca. Apartados: Aereo No. 
2188. Cali. Cotompta: Librarian, 


Technical University of Norway Li- 
brary. Trondheim. Norway: Sala de 
Espera, Revista de Divulgacion. Guil- 
lem de Castro, 1, Valencia. SPAIN. 
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Highway Planning 

The Bureau of Public Roads is 
putting new emphasis on the need 
to make urban arterial highway plans 
an integral part of the over-all plans 
for urban area development and 
growth. 

In a memorandum to regional and 
division engineers, the commissioner 
of public roads, Ellis L. Armstrong, 
directed them to “give additional at- 
tention to and take whatever steps 
are necessary for early accomplish- 
ment of our general objective, name- 
ly the attainment of a current and 
realistic urban arterial highway plan 
for each urban area, cooperatively 
developed and endorsed by all agen- 
cies concerned * Pe 

The engineers are asked to discuss 
the objectives with state highway de- 
partments and, working with the 
cities as well, (1) assemble data and 
make studies for urban arterial high- 
way plans in those areas where there 
are no plans, (2) promptly complete 


studies in the areas in which they 
are now under way, and (3) review 
and bring up to date previously de- 
veloped plans. 

Federal funds (the so-called 114 
per cent funds) are available to 
state highway departments for urban 
arterial highway planning. In gen- 
eral, studies recommended by the 
National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation that have direct bearing on 
the preparation of urban highway 
transportation plans are eligible for 
the funds. as are studies required to 
make economic, population, and land 
use forecasts. 


701 Programs 

Provisions of the Housing Act of 
1959 with respect to the Urban Plan- 
ning Assistance Program, a statement 
by HHFA of the changes in program 
policies and requirements, is available 
to agencies participating in the 701 
program. Copies can be obtained from 


the HHFA regional offices. 
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personals 


CuHaRLes R. Cousert has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, which 
includes the planning and housing 
division. Mr. Colbert was senior 
partner of Colbert and Lowrey and 
\ssociates, planning, design, and 
architectural firm, in New Orleans. 
He succeeds Leopold Arnaud, who 
retired a year ago. 


Ropert A. SIGAFOOs, senior econ- 
omist, Stanford Research Institute, 
has been appointed to a three-year 
term on the South Pasadena City 
Planning Commission. 


Six of the 11-member planning ad- 
visory committee to the new Califor- 
nia Office of Planning, appointed by 
Governér Edmund G. Brown, are 
members of ASPO: James R. Garp- 
NER. planning director, Stockton; T. 
J. Kent. Jr., professor of city plan- 
ning. University of California, Berke- 
ley: KennetH C. May, planning 
commissioner, Kern County; Nor- 
bert B. Morratt and Louis Kana- 
STER. planning commissioners, Los 
Angeles; and FRANK S. SKILLMAN, 
planning director, San Mateo County. 


Grorce B. Rosinson, director of 
the bureau of planning in the New 
York State Department of Commerce 
for many years, retired in January. 


job changes 


Tuomas Bium, former assistant 
planner, Santa Ana, California, to 
planning director, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota. 


Joun D. Boran, planning director, 
Jefferson County Planning Depart- 
ment. Denver, to director. Regional 
Planning Commission. Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 

Donaip F. Bozartu. assistant di- 
reclor of planning for the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Philadelphia, to 
chief of the urban renewal planning 
division, National Capital Planning 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


James S. Braman. senior land 
Seattle Planning Commis- 
sion, to city planner IV. Denver. 


planner. 
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LawrENceE B. COHEN, associate pro- 


fessor, industrial and management 
engineering. Columbia University 


School of Engineering, to director of 
the study on the effect of staggering 
work hours in New York City’ (see 
October 1959 NEWSLETTER, page 88). 


Ciype O. Fisher, research counsel, 
City Planning Commission, New Ha- 
ven Connecticut, to zoning adminis- 
trator, San Francisco. 


Eric Freunp, planner. Camden 
County, New Jersey, Planning Board, 
to staff. Bureau of Community Plan- 
ning. University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Wituma C. Fucik, planning grad- 
uate of the University of California 
who has been doing city planning 
research at the University of Copen- 
hagen and the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, to intermediate planner, 
Geer Associates, planning consultants, 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Ricwarp J. Hurr, senior planner, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
Planning Commission, to chief, Re- 
gional Plan Division, San Diego 
County Planning Department. 


Orto J. Mertz, staff, T. T. Me- 
Crosky, consulting engineer, New 
York City, to planning director, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Eart J. Murpuy, Jr., community 
planning consultant’ with Ebasco 
Services, New York. to director of 
the newly created Department of City 
Planning and Engineering. Cleveland 


Heights. Ohio. 


Lee PRAVATINER, special assistant 
to the Commissioner of the Chicago 
Community Conservation Board. to 
executive director, South Side Plan- 
ning Board. Chicago. succeeding 
Morris H. HirsH, ASPO treasurer, 
and now a Chicago alderman. 


ALLEN E. Prircuarp, Jr.. executive 
director, League of Kansas Munici- 
palities. to director, Municipal Man- 
power Commission. Washington, D.C. 


JosepH T. Savick, former vice 
president of Economic Development 
(Associates. Boston, to planning direc- 
tor. East Providence. Rhode Island. 


WERNER K. SENSBACH. senior plan- 
ner. Columbia, South 
director of planning, 
ginia. 


Carolina. to 
Roanoke. Vir- 


Joun G. VaucHan. Chicago. con- 
sulting engineer, to executive secre- 
tary. Better Housing League of Cin- 


cinnati and Hamilton County. Mr. 
Vaughan succeeds D. Rew Ross, who 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Hamilton Company. Puerto Rico 
housing development firm. 


Hers Voict. principal planner, 
Kern County Planning Commission, 
California, to director, Madera 
County Planning Commission, Ma- 
dera, California. 


RicuHarp J. Wenerar, planning 
director, Rye, New York. to city 
planner, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 





Joun M. MuppeMan, 56. former 
president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Official Planning Organi- 
zations and a former ASPO member, 
died in November of a heart attack. 
Mr. Muddeman headed the planning 
and engineering consulting firm of 
John M. Muddeman and Associates 
at Stony Brook, New York. 





Raymonp V. Lone, 72, died Feb- 
ruary 22 after a long illness. Mr. Long 
was director of Virginia's Depart- 
ment -of Conservation and Economic 
Development for six years. Formerly 
the director of the Virginia State 
Planning Board, Mr. Long had held 
state positions for 45 years. He was 
a board member of ASPO from 1946 
to 1950. He had been president of 
the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems for two 
years. 





New Federal Posts 


A new division and a new position 
have been created in federal agencies 
to expedite programs involving plan- 
ning. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has 
set up a new Urban Highway Divi- 
sion in the Office of Engineering. to 
coordinate all Washington office ac- 
tivities of the urban highway pro- 
sram, and concentrate on planning, 
location, design, construction, and op- 
eration of federally aided urban high- 


ways. D. W. Loutzenheiser heads the 
division. 
The Urban Renewal Administra- 


tion has created the post of assistant 
commissioner for redevelopment. The 
new commissioner. Howard J. Whar- 
ton. will deal with problems of com- 
munity and area development. land 
disposition, public facilities. redevel- 
opment of cleared sites. and related 
activities. 
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planners library 


Securing Open Space for Urban 
America: Conservation Easements. 
William H. Whyte. Jr. Urban Land 
Institute. 1200 18th Street. N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. Technical Bul- 
letin 36. December 1959. $3. 

The author of The Exploding Me- 
tropolis here proposes his solution to 
the most depressing aspect of metro- 
politan explosion—the disappearance 
of open space. Mr. Whyte’s original 
idea of government purchase of devel- 
opment rights has been changed to 
the acquisition of what he calls con- 
While there is 
a superficial resemblance between the 
two. there is a real difference. Mr. 
Whyte insists. correctly. that govern- 
ment planners should put all their 
cards on the table, should be com- 
pletely honest. From the beginning 
they should approach the task with 
the idea that conservation easements 
are meant to secure public benefits, 
not to prevent injury to the public. He 
quotes Allison Dunham's Columbia 
Law Review article agreeing with the 
viewpoint that securing public bene- 
fits, which is properly done through 
the power of eminent domain, is too 
often confused by planners who try 
to achieve the same ends without cost 
through the police power, contending 
that the object is to prevent public 
injury. This is an important docu- 
ment and presents the outline of what 
must eventually take place if we are 
to control the flood of urbanization. 


(DOH) 


servation easements. 





Comprehensive Plans 
Ithaca Urban Area—A General Plan. 


Greater Ithaca Regional Planning Board. 
Community Planning Associates. 1241 
Parkway Avenue, West Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 1959. $5. 


An outstanding job, both in presentation 
and in substance. 


Abilene, Texas, General Plan. City 
Planning and Zoning Commission. Erling 
Helland, Pacific Planning and Research, 
Planning Consultants, 101 Wright Build- 
ing Annex, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 1959. $2. 


Coldwater Township — Long Range 
Plan to Guide Future Development. 
Township Board. Scott Bagby and Robert 
Boatman, Planning Consultants. 331 
Ottawa Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1959. 
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Industrial Complex Analysis and 
Regional Development. Walter Isard, 
Eugene W. Schooler, Thomas Vie- 
torisz. Technology Press of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley Sons. Inc.. 440 
Fourth Avenue. New York 16. 1959. 
294 pp. $10. 

This, the third in the Regional 
Science Series edited by Professor 
Isard. is a case study of the establish- 
ment of an interdependent group of 
industries in Puerto Rico. The indus- 
tries include oil refining and the man- 
ufacture of petrochemicals, fertilizer. 
and synthetic fibers in many combina- 
tions and under varied assumptions. 
The object is to determine for what 
combinations there might be locational 
advantages in Puerto Rico. The 
method. of study is new and holds 
promise as a useful tool for forming 
an economic development program in 
underdeveloped countries. Like the 
other volumes in this series. this is 
not for the faint in heart nor the im- 
patient in spirit—it’s tough reading! 


(DOH) 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Perspectives on Conservation: 
Essays on America’s Natural Re- 
sources. Edited by Henry Jarrett. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Homewood. 
Baltimore 18. 1958. 260 pp. $5 
Published for Resources for the 
Future, Inc. 

A lively conversation about the 
many sided subject of conservation. 
The familiar problems are duly rec- 
ognized but the emphasis throughout 
is on the relation between man’s arti- 
ficial environment and the natural 
world that sustains him—what is left 
of that world, how it can be used 
most fruitfully. and the policy and 
organization to be pursued. A stimu- 


lating book. (MMcL) 


Kitimat — The First Five Years. 
P. W. Hallman. Muncipal Manager, 
Corporation of the District of Kiti- 
mat. British Columbia. Canada. 1958. 
10 pp.. illus. 

An account of the municipality’s 
progress in self-government. ad- 
dressed to the residents of Kitimat. 





Master Plan Report 1—Neighborhood 
Analysis. Planning Department, Durham, 
City Hall, North Carolina. 1959. $2. 


A General Plan for Gilroy, California. 
Santa Clara County Planning Department, 
County Office Building, First and Rosa 
Streets, San Jose 10. 1958. 


Johnson City, New York, General Plan. 
Village of Johnson City, Department of 
City and Regional Planning, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 1959. $2. 


Comprehensive Plan for Olympia, 
Washington. City Planning Department, 
City Hall, Olympia, Washington. 1959, $5. 


Development Plan for Parkton, North 
Carolina. Town Planning Commission. 
Division of Community Planning, State 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, State Capitol, Raleigh. 1959. $1.75. 


Lake Solano Area General Plan. Sola- 
no County Planning Commission, 321 Tuo- 
lumne Street, Vallejo, California. 1959. 
$1. 


Adopted General Plans for the Stani- 
slaus Urban Region. Stanislaus Cities- 
County Advance Planning Staff. P. O. Box 
1957. Modesto, California. 1959. 


Wilkinsburg—A Master Plan. [itts- 


burgh Regional Planning Association, 200 
Ross Street. Pittsburgh 19. 1959. $7.50. 


Industry 

Industrial Parks — Development and 
Management. Paul Douglass and Alice 
McMahon, Editors. Center for Practical 
Politics, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. 1959. 


Organizing for Community Industrial 
Development. Local Service Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 1959. 50 


cents, 


Industry in Greater Durban—Raw 
Materials As a Factor in Industrial Lo- 
cation. David J. L. McWhirter. The Town 
and Regional Planning Commission, P. 0. 
Box 347, Pietermartinzburg, Natal, South 
Africa. 1959. 


Industrial Site Survey of Carter, Sulli- 
van, and Washington Counties, Tennes- 
see. Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville. 1959. $1. 


parks and recreation 


Rural Zoning 


Talks on Rural Zoning. Erling D. Sol- 
berg. Agricultural Research Service, Farm 
Economics Research Division, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
1960. 

Mr. Solberg will be remembered as the 
author of Rural Zoning in the United 
States. 
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